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vital function, and thus insuring and confirming that best of 
mere temporal blessings, — Health ; 

Tyhia, ngtoPloia ixattdguv. 



Art. IV. — The Monthly Review. Vols. I. and II. for 
1842. London, Old Bailey : G. Henderson. 

"Who reads an American book ?" Some lieges of her 
Britannic majesty, it seems, do so now-a-days, without being 
aware of the fact. 

The editor of the English " Monthly Review," whoever 
he may be, is, we doubt not, a strictly honest person, as be- 
seems his gentle vocation. But he is cruelly imposed upon 
by some of his correspondents, who get his money for con- 
tributions, which they take from our pages, and of which 
he, being unfortunately not a reader of the "North Ameri- 
can Review," does not detect the source. Possibly his 
publisher's residence in the Old Bailey exposes him to the 
practices of ill-disposed neighbours. He should look care- 
fully at parcels received from over the way. 

In the " Monthly Review " for March, 1842, the four- 
teenth article, on the " Italian Historians," is a reprint of the 
paper on that subject in our forty- eighth volume. Some of 
our introductory matter is omitted, the piece, as it stands in 
the " Monthly," beginning with the fifth line of our page 
333. Two paragraphs are omitted, occupying our pages 
335 and 336, and two at the close of our remarks. With 
these exceptions, our essay is copied, with scarcely a verbal 
alteration. 

The next Number of the " Monthly," contains a piece 
(Art. II.) on the "Correspondence of Dr. Bentley," of 
which the first three pages are the three closing pages of ours 
on the same subject six years ago, with only a slight transpo- 
sition. (Compare " North American Review," XLIII. 
493-495, with " Monthly Review," for 1842, 1.446- 448.) 
The only difference of any consequence is, that, referring to 
Bishop Monk's sketch of Bentley 's domestic character, we 
said, "Did our limits permit, we would extract the passage." 
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The Monthly Reviewer's limits permitted, and the passage 
was extracted, and a series of further extracts nearly make 
up the rest of the article. How odd, that an American 
periodical should be pilfered for a sketch of the English 
classical Aristarchus. 

The next Number of the "Monthly" contains an article 
(Art. IX.) on " Literary Property," which, by way of for- 
cible illustration of the doctrines therein laid down respecting 
the sacredness of that kind of possession, is stolen word for 
word from our forty-eighth volume (Compare "North Amer- 
ican Review," pp. 257—264, with "Monthly Review," for 
1842, II. 66-72), with only the disguise of a single original 
paragraph at the beginning of the piece, and another at the end. 

This forty-eighth volume of ours was quite a god-send to 
the user. It also contains a piece upon Arabic Literature 
and Lexicography, which, with some occasional abridgment 
and trifling alteration of phrase, constitutes the fifth article of 
the next following Number of our learned English brother. 
(Compare "North American Review," XLV1I. 462 -473, 
with " Monthly Review," for 1842, II. 193-201.) Besides 
the omission of some strictures of ours on the early lexicog- 
raphers, and of our list of Arabic historians, (pp. 46S-474,) 
the two principal deviations of the " Monthly Reviewer " 
from his original are, that he begins with our third paragraph, 
and inserts our second afterwards in another place (" Monthly 
Review," p. 196) ; and that, from the point (five pages 
short of our conclusion) where he ceases to copy us exact- 
ly, he interweaves detached periods of ours in his remaining 
fraction of a page. We had said, for instance, (p. 475,) 
" The only merit, which he [Freytag] can claim over Go- 
lius and Giggasus, arises from a more accurate reading of the 
text, a truer translation, and a solution of some difficulties by 
comparing them together ; " where our admirer is so good 
as to remark (p. 201), "It is maintained by scholars, that 
the only merit which he can claim," &c. 

Another article, the first, in the same Number of our ac- 
complished fellow-laborer, is on " American Antiquities, and 
Researches into the Origin and History of the Red Race." 
This is a somewhat more elaborate composition, the scissors 
having been used for it upon two of ours. First the crit- 
ic gives three introductory paragraphs chiefly copied from 
our Review of Schoolcraft's " Algic Researches " (com- 
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pare "North American Review," XLIX. 355-356, with 
" Monthly Review " for 1842, Vol. II. pp. 141, 142); then 
he takes us up with " Mounds and ditches very conclusively 
show the sites of ancient labor " (" Monthly Review," 
p. 143, "North American Review," XLV. p. 34), in our 
article upon the second volume of the " Archseologia Amer- 
icana," and follows us with only such changes as " We incline 
to think," for "It cannot be denied," through one paragraph; 
then he applies again to the Review of Schoolcraft for a 
paragraph, ("Monthly," p. 143, "North American," 
XLIX. 358), changing our " There is no doubt that lan- 
guage is," for his own " Language we hold to be;" then 
he reverts to the other paper (" Monthly," p. 143, "North 
American," XLV. p. 35), and copies us in those general 
remarks upon Mr. Gallatin's great work from which we pro- 
ceeded to more particular strictures ; then, avoiding these, !>e 
recurs to our notice of Mr. Schoolcraft's " Algic Research- 
es," and copies, with a few omissions and abridgments, but 
no additions, our abstracts of, and comments upon, several of 
the tales that make up that curious collection (" Month- 
ly," p. 147-152, "North American Review," XLIX. 
359-372). 

Having been led by accident to observe these striking 
coincidences, presented in only three Numbers of the 
"Monthly Review" for this year, we had the curiosity 
to extend our observations to some of the Numbers of the 
last four years, in which similar phenomena occur. To 
spare words, we will set down in a table such as, in a cur- 
sory examination, have caught our eye. 

Articles in the " North American Conveyed into the " Monthly Re- 

Review." view." 

1. Vol. XLV. "Balbi on 1838. January. Art. I. 
Libraries," pp. 116- 129, 131 pp. 1-11. 

- 134, 143 - 146. 

A rather bolder larceny than common, as several cata- 
logues in our article make a show on the page, such as to 
facilitate detection. 

2. Vol. XLVII. " Fifty Years 1838. November. Art. I. 
of Ohio," pp. 1-56. pp. 305-319. 

The fourteen pages relating to Ohio, in the paper in the 
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" Monthly Review," are made up of detached passages of 
our article upon the history of the first half century of that 
State. 

3. Vol. XL VII. "Sparks's 1834. January. Art. VII. 
Life and Writings of Washing- pp. 88 - 100. 

ton," pp. 318 381. 

Our article is five times the length of the other. But the 
latter is made up of passages copied from it, sentence after 
sentence, and word for word. Let the reader compare 
"Monthly Review," pp. 90, 94, 95, 96, 99, with "North 
American Review," pp. 333-337, 340, 361, 363, 375. 

4. Vol. XLIV. " Writings 1839. June. Art. III. pp. 
of Victor Hugo," pp. 133 -163. 167 - 187. 

Here the copyist spares scarcely any thing. He only 
condenses five pages of our introductory matter into one, 
with no more change of the language than the selection 
makes necessary, and omits a page (" North American Re- 
view," pp. 139, 140,) in one place, and a half page in 
another (Ibid., p. 163). His fidelity to his original is the 
more remarkable, as our article contained a number of met- 
rical translations from Victor Hugo, by the author of the 
Review. 

5. Vol. XL VIII. " Dupon- 1840. December. Art. XIV. 
ceau on the Chinese Lan- pp. 579 - 589. 

guage," p. 274. 

Here, with the occasional omission of a page or two 
("North American Review," 277, 278,280-284,288), 
the British critic adopts our sentiments and language with the 
most edifying exactness till he comes nearly to a point, where 
we begin to use Chinese types ; and then (his printer's font 
failing him, probably), he brings his, or our, strictures to 
an abrupt close (" North American Review," p. 294, 
" Monthly Review," p. 589), appending only a page of re- 
mark (p. 590), taken from the conclusion of our own article 
(pp. 307-309), on the difficulty of acquiring the Chinese 
language. 

6. Vol. XLIX. "Holbrook's 1841. June. Art. XII. pp. 
North American Herpetology," 269-277. 

pp. 145-155. 

This again is a copy made with verbal precision through- 
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out, except that our introduction, of fourteen lines, and close, 
of eight, are omitted, and that one short paragraph of ours is 
altered as follows. 

" He has probably never had " Dr. Holbrook has probably 
opportunity to examine that cu- never had opportunity to exam- 
rious and very rare tortoise, the ine that curious and very rare 
Sphargis coriacea, or leather tortoise, the Sphargis coria- 
tortoise, a specimen of which, cea, or leather tortoise, whose 
more than seven feet in length, oesophagus is thickly studded," 
was, in the year 1824, captured &c. — Monthly Review, p. 270. 
asleep upon the surface of the 
water in Massachusetts Bay. 
This is the only specimen we 
have ever known to have been 
taken on the coast of the United 
States. Upon dissection, its 
ossophagus was found to be 
thickly studded," &c. — N. A. 
Revieic, p. 146. 

We, on our part, will copy some forcible remarks from the 
" Monthly Review," giving credit for them, however, and 
throwing within brackets some proposed emendations of ours, 
the like of which, under the hand of our ingenious contem- 
porary, would be disposed in a different manner. 

" We cannot avoid alluding to those harpies of literature, the 
republishers [read, reviewers] of the United States [read, Eng- 
land], who defile the banquet prepared by the writers of Eng- 
land [America], as well as rob them of their property. While 
touching upon this subject, we cannot forbear calling attention to 
the importance of the establishment of a law, enabling writers 
to obtain a copyright for their works in foreign countries, es- 
pecially America [Great Britain], at the same time that they 
are published here. The subject is now beginning to attract 
public notice. Several of our journals have expressed them- 
selves in favor of such a copyright. We shall not pretend to 
offer here all the arguments in defence of such a law. Our 
wish is, to state the case as simply as possible, with the hope of 
engaging the attention and interest of others, who are better 
qualified to conduct the debate. 

" It is probably known to most readers, that writers of this 
country and other foreigners are not allowed to take out a 
copyright for their publications in America [Great Britain]. 
Any American [Englishman] has the liberty of republishing, 
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abridging, altering, and adding to a foreign book at his pleasure, 
without any reference whatever to the author. This liberty af- 
fords great advantages to their publishers. Within thirty days' 
sail of us there is a great country, where our language prevails. 
If a new book [or old periodical] is well received here, the 
American [English] publisher has only to reprint and sell it [or 
parts of it] as his own. The copyright costs him nothing, and 
he therefore enjoys without risk, as its success has been tested 
abundantly in this country, the double profits of author and 
publisher. We say nothing of the injustice which is thus done 
to American [English] writers, not because it is of small im- 
portance, but because we wish to view the subject exclusively 
as it relates to English [American] ; for it must be obvious to 
every one, as long as this state of things lasts, and while there 
are so many writers and publishers in England [the United 
States], the American [English] publishers will have quite 
enough to occupy them in reprinting our works. An Ameri- 
can [Englishman] would not be so foolish as to pay a native 
writer a fair price for his copyright of a work which he is not 
sure of selling when printed, if he can obtain for nothing the 
work of some English [American] author, of such well-known 
popularity, that the sale of an edition is certain. It is in this 
way, that it injures American [English] as well as English 
[American] writers." — Monthly Review, for 1838. Vol. i. pp. 
59, 60. 



Art. V. — Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, edited by the Executors of his Son, John, Earl 
of Chatham, and published from the Original Manuscripts 
in their Possession. 4 vols. 8vo. London : John Mur- 
ray. 1838-1840. 

Clarum el venerabile nomen — Gentibus, said Edmund 
Burke, when paying his beautiful tribute to the memory 
of Lord Chatham ; and nobody at th s day repeats the 
quotation, who does not associate with it a vague feeling 
of admiration for that statesman and orator. Yet it is a sin- 
gular fact, that his fame has been left to take care of itself 
more than that of any celebrated man of modern times. Such 
were his habits of seclusion, that, of his private life, the 
public, even of his own day, knew little or nothing. Of his 



